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Unitarian Conference. He will speak 
on ‘“The Constituency that Awaits the 
Liberal Church in the West.’’ Many 
will be glad to hear the voice of this 
one of the younger members in the 
Western fraternity of Unitarian minis- 
ters. Weare also glad to know, that 
about that time, it is hoped to dedi- 
cate the new Unitarian church at Mil: 
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social corpse these thirty years 


and who are conscious of great indebt- 
more.’’ 


edness to him. We fear that a 
perusal of this volume will not ex- 
plain this problem or change the fact. 
It will be pathetic to many of his 
friends to know that these sermons 
from one of the truly great preachers 
of the world will fall short of preach- 
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MANy UNITy readers will regret to 
learn of the death of William H. Met- 
calf, president of the board of trustees 
of the Unitarian church of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Metcalf was greatly interested in 
the work of the church, and gave 
liberally to its support. He did much 
for the new church but did not live to 
see it completed. He is well known 
in that city and in the northwest. His 
character has given standing to Uni- 
tarianism of which we maf be proud. 
He was one of the few men who do 
not let success in business spoil them. 
His fine art gallery, which many en- 
joyed with him on Sunday afternoon, 
attests this fact. His death was a 
severe blow to our work in Wisconsin, 
but his courage for so long in the past 


will inspire many to continue the 
task. 


Henry T. Sxecrist, the pastor of 
the Unitarian church at Milwaukee, 
will give one of the addresses at the 


as to those of the body. Only the 
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waukee, and that it may be posible 
for some of those who attend the meet- 
ings of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
etice to take patt on that o€casion 
also. 


THE most eminent teachers in all 
lines are alike in this: they advocate 
the preservation of man’s faculties, 
physical or moral, through healthy 
use, and not through excessive care- 
takiiig, practiced for its own sake. 
The latest example is found in the 
genetal printiple laid down by the 
recently deceased specialist in throat 
diseases, Sir Morell Mackenzie. ‘‘“The 
great thing,’’ said the celebrated doc- 
tor, ‘‘is to harden the throat.’’ He 
counsels against continual wrapping 
up, condemning the fur or feather 
boas ladies like to wear, and advises 
as free exposure for the neck as the 


face. The principle is of more im: 
portance still on the moral side and as 
applicable to the hygienics of the soul 
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7 “escape nful ef- 
fects. We must bare the heart as well 
as the threat to the winds of care and 
adversity if we would attain the 
spiritual hardening that is so essential 


a part of spiritual grace. 
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BOSTON sometimes appreciates a 
good thing and recognizes a prophet. 
Last week it demonstrated this ina 
cordial, beautiful celebration of the 
seventieth birthday of the youthful 
and useful Kdward Everett Hale. 
There were poems by Mr. Ames and 
Mr. Savage, addresses by loving par- 
ishioners and a fitting response by the 
victim himself. UNITY joins with 
Boston in honoring this man wzth a 
country, whose ‘‘Doudle’’ never has 
undone him, who has wrought well 
in his ow2 name and for truth’s own 
sake, one who has demonstrated, over 
and over again, that the multiplica- 
tion table is true in the realm of spirit, 
and that its measures have a gospel 
significance. If any one doubts that 
in the realm of morals ‘‘ fen times 
one ts ten,’’ let him read the story 
of Edward Everett Hale and be con- 
vinced. 


A WRITER in the Revue de Deux 
Mondes, quoted by the Review of 
Reviews, M. de Vogtie, explains the 
increasing interest in Henrik Ibsen, 
finding its cause not in the scenic 
effects of his plays, nor because in 
the constructive character either 
of his work or his philosophy, but 
‘because he is the most outspoken 
prozestant of the times: ‘‘ He protests 
against the form of our world, ghe 
seeks a truth superior to appearances, 
—that is enough; people listen to him 
as to one tolling the knell of dead 
errors, especially if it is sounded in 
the neighborhood of the north pole. 
M. de Vogtte sees a writer of kindred 
aim and spirit in one of his own 
countrymen, M. Dumas, 4/s, describ- 
ing him as ‘‘a sexton from the same 


approaching session of the Western 
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outnumber the Eastet sanctities even 
as symbolized in the most extreme 
High Church organization. The fash- 
ion of sending Raster gifts is coming 
to rival the extravagant and burden- 
some customs of Christmas. We have 
Easter bonnets and Easter parasols as 
well as Easter eggs and Easter lilies. 
One item of social intelligence per- 
taining to the season gravely informs 
us that diamonds are the latest thing 
in the way of Kaster memorials. Even 
the penitential season of Lent has its 
rule and acéepted code of ,mild dissi- 
pations. Quiet dinners of only six or 
eight courses replace more cetemoni- 
ous affairs miade up of ten or twelve. 
Young women order new costumes 
of repentant gray, quite as becoming, 
it is to be feared, as the gayef suits itt 
which they blossom forth later Easter 
morning. Churches spend money 
like water for costly and elaborate 
floral decorations that receive column- 
long description in next morning’s 


eniurch 5, + 7 Ooratt 5 “oO ‘ nN : a7. 
bition? Which is most fed at these 
services, religion or vanity ? 

A CALL, extended to the Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, of St. Paul, by the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, to be- 
come the successor of Herford, Ezra 
Stiles Gannett and Channing, was a 
most complimentary one, but the 
prompt way in which this missionary 
of an unpopular faith in the now 
state of Minnesota set aside the call 
to a large salary, conspicuous posi- 
tion and this succession of renown 
is still more complimentary. Mr. 
Crothers has proved that ministers 
do not always recognize the voice of 
God in the loudest call, and he has 
the insight to discover that spiritual 
economy lies in the line of finishing a 
good piece of work well begun rather 
than in thrusting it aside in the in- 
terest of another, though it be a bet- 
ter piece-of work. We take new 
courage, not only for St. Paul and 
Minnesota, but for the cause through- 
out the world, by this action of our 
earnest brother. 


West Roxbury Sermons. 


This is the title of a new volume 
just from the press of Roberts Brothers, 
which contains fifteen sermons from 
the unpublished manuscripts of Theo- 
dore Parker, edited by our friend, S. 
J. Barrows, of the Christian Register. 
It is with anxiety that we take up 
this volume. We can but wonder 
whether its publication is to be justi- 
fied. We peruse its pages in search 
of an explanation for the still puzzling 
problem, why it is that a personality 
so magnetic, a man so potent and 
epoch-inaking, still has failed to 
make a reading constituency for him- 
self to any great extent. The works 
of Theodore Parker are not sought 
after, and are but little studied by 


a how itnprisoned in type. 
ut the problem above referred to 
is not so inexplicable as at first it 
seeinis. Theodore Parker, in the 
history of religious thought, like 
Louis Agassiz in the development of 
science, came into a_ transitional 
period. Each brought masterful 
power to the service of a thought that 
soon outran their own swift minds. 
They began a work which rapidly 
escaped them. They were the voice 
for the day in the interest of a thought 
that was to teach its fullness in the 
genetation after them. 

This book will €oimpletely atiswer 
another question, why this ‘‘ Son of 
Thunder ’’ was so beloved; and why 
this dreaded, hated man left stich 
tearful lovers behind him. These 
sertnions tell of ‘“Tranquillity,’’ ‘‘Spir- 
itual Indifference,’’ ‘‘ Low Aims and 
Lofty,’’ and kindred topics which 
show that he was a life-helper as well 
as a thought provoker, a shepherd of 
hearts and wills as well as of minds. 


of faithful and comparatively obscure 
diligence in this country pafish before 
the blazing power in Music Hall ap- 
peared. Four hundred and thirteeti 
sermons, Mr. Barrows tells us, found 
their way tothe ‘‘ barrel’’ and from 
there, saving these fifteen just pub- 
lished, perhaps to oblivion ; but even 
these show how already the mind was 
haunted with a sense of an opening 
gospel of science. At the beginning, 
he said he ‘‘resolved to preach the 
natural laws of man,’’ but after a few 
months, he determined ‘‘to preach 
nothing as religion which I had not 
experienced inwardly and made my 
own, knowing it by heart.’’ 

This ought to be a book for tired 
hearts, for perplexed consciences ; and 
next, it ought to be a book of sermons 
for sermonizers. Preachers may well 
study these models of sermons, of 
which it may be surely said, that they 
are good if not great, helpful if not 
startling, comforting with an inspira- 
tion that makes for nobleness. 

We are glad Mr. Barrows has done 
this work, and that we have this oppor- 
tunity of testing the preaching power 
of Theodore Parker thirty years after 
he is dead and gone. This is a severe 
test to put a man to. How few are 
the preachers who could stand this 
test as well as this man, whom Lowell 
described as having 


‘Almost Taylor’s profusion, quite Latimer’s 
sense.”’ 


We are among those who still believe 
in the vitality of Theodore Parker’s 
words. Weknow of no writings more 
helpful to those who are on the bor- 
derland of orthodoxy to-day than the 
words of Theodore Parker. Let those 
who are disturbed by the words of Dr. 
Briggs, Bishop Brooks and the An- 
dover men, take a course of reading in 
Theodore Parker and see how the 
light will shine, and it will be sun- 
light too, warming and vivifying as 


those even who glory in his power 


IMPERFECT IN ORIGINAL 


well as illuminating. 
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The Busy-ness of the Modern 
Woman. 


One need take but the most cursory 
glance at life in any of our large 
cities, or in many of our smaller com- 
munities, to see that the women are 
among the busiest people to be found 
in either. That is not to say they ac- 
complish most, though undoubtedly 
they accomplish much both in the line 
of intellectual and philanthropic work 
that would otherwise go undone. 
But the busy-ness of women is one 
thing, their business, the degree of 
actual attainment they reach in the 
various fields of labor and social en- 
terprise in which they are engaged, 
another. We have no wish to decry 
any real results gained, but we are 
often impelled to call a halt to the 
wild impetuous movement of things 
in this direction, to recover breath for 
a few minutes, and to measure the 
outcome against the expenditure of 
the force used in the continual round 
of club and committee meetings, 
social, charitable and literary engage- 
ments. 

Take, for example, the experience 
of one woman as vivaciously described 
in one of our evening papers: ‘‘Life 
is now made up of learning and _lect- 
ures,’’ she says. ‘‘I am studying art 
at one course, literature at another, 
history at another ; housekeeping has 
a series all to itself, by a college pro- 
fessor, and I am trying to make room 
for this new series at the Newberry 
Library, on colonial history.’’ ‘The 
editor, commenting on what is evident- 
ly a typical case, says, pleasantly, 
that the woman of the times is no 
longer a butterfly but a bee. Cer- 
tainly, like the latter, she has learned 
the art of extracting sweets from many 
sources, and that she is gaining stead- 
ily in honey-making power must also 
be admitted. But it is greatly to be 
Wisnea tat this modern rush-on the 
part of women after all sorts of knowl- 
edge, and a useful career, coutd be ac- 
complished more quietly, that her 
efforts at complete self-development 
were not quite so manifest, that all 
her varying mental phases and pro- 
cesses need not be subjected to so 
much publicity. We do not know 
just where to place the blame ; proba- 
bly it could be placed nowhere justly, 
except where the demerit of it would 
be felt least, upon the ‘‘system,’’ the 
decreasing quiet and privacy of all 
life at this particular epoch, the pe- 
culiar character of the civilization 
under which we live. 

Women, themselves, as we happen 
to know, are also questioning the 
wisdom of many of the pursuits and 
methods of modern life which threaten 
to engulf them, and which they are 
coming to perceive destroy much true 
happiness and defeat the ends sought. 
Women, it is very plain, are not al- 
ways going to be satisfied with this 
mere busy-ness, this absorption of 
their time in a mass of incongruous 
details, the division of the hours of 
the day and the days of the week 
among a hundred different objects, 
all worthy, but of which only a very 
few can make any strong and natural 
appeal to personal tastes and habits 
of thought. One reason for this en- 
grossment in outside affairs is to be 
found in the fact that never before 
were women so free from material 
care as now. The growthof material 
science, the general employment of 
domestic service, the application of 
the principle of co-operation to the 
affairs of the household, the assistance 
rendered by specially-trained workers 
outside the home, make it impossible 
that any woman should find occupa- 
tion for her entire time and thought 
in the care of her family, even if that 
were desirable. We find ourselves 
wondering, therefore, what, when the 
first enthusiasm and excesses of the 
new day of her freedom and introduc- 
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to higher planes of thought and 


living, are passed, she will turn to 
next. A friend with whom we were 
lately discussing this problem said it 
would be to fields of private enter- 
prise and business, that the impersonal 
activity of the present day would soon 
develop into more personal and self- 
seeking forms, and woman would be- 
come more generally than she has ever 
been before a wage-earner. When we 
urged the complication this seemed to 
threaten in the direction of the ques- 
tion of maternity and its claims, our 
friend said that women would spend 
no more time away from home and 
their children if regularly employed 
in office or store than many now do 
in their general supervision of the 
concerns of the universe. And that, 
we suspect, is true; still we are far 
from being satisfied with this solution 
of the problem, and await a better one. 
One thing is sure, this eternal busy- 
ness can not always revolve around 
itself, as it seems to do so often how. 
What it will evolve in a higher prod- 
uct of women, or for the increased 
benefit and happiness of the race at 
large, is yet to be seen. Energy isa 
necessary condition of all progress, 
but it must be accompanied with in- 
sight and much self-control before it 
can achieve the best results. 
c. Oe 


ee 


The Eastertide. 


There is a charm in the holiday 
which is about to visit us again that 
none can escape, unless it be the 
gross-grained and the _ spiritually 
blind. Nature’s voice is joined by 
the proclamations of history, and 
both sing a Song of overpowering 
sweetness, Whatever cold criticism 
may have to say about the origin and 
the gradual change in character of the 
festal day, it holds gifts of inspiration 
which also Le ay éccept.for whom 
both the Old and the New Testament 
events connected with the hour have 
lost the force of historical occurrences. 
The festival without doubt is older 
than Israel’s beginnings; the joy of 
resurrection antedates the birth of 
Christianity. For many nations and 
tribes to whom never even the name 
of those who had been slaves in Egypt 
could have come, these spring days 
marked the natal day of a new year’s 
new glory. These rude and unin- 
structed children of the northern skies 
had the unreasoned but firm conviction 
that the sun was the great source of life. 
With anxious sympathy did man fol- 
low the career of the monarch of day. 
The Talmudical record of Adam’s ex- 
perience is typical illustration of the 
feelings which swayed the hearts of 
those men for whom the sun was the 
life-giving God. When Adam, shortly 
after the creation, noticed that the 
sun hastened toward the west and the 
earth, as evening approached, was 
donning the somber dress of darkness, 
say the Rabbis, doubt and fear found | 
lodgment in his heart, and from his 
lips came the bitter words ‘‘I have’ 
sinned, and therefore the earth is now 
swept into night, and will once more 
return to the original chaos.’’ His 
fear pressed tears from his eyes, and 
his wife joined him in mournful mani- 
festations of grief, but when dawn 
opened the gates of the east, the 
thought came to him, that the change 
from day to night was involved in the 
very law of the universe; and in his 
gladness over the new assurance he 
hastened to offer with festal ceremony 
rich sacrifice. 

What the Rabbis predicate of Adam 
is the root idea from which all the 
solar festivals developed. The sun 
dies, and his death opens the floods of 
lamentation. Winter is the impious 
slayer, the wicked brother.or treach- 
erous friend who attempts the life of 
the golden-haired youth whose. pres- 
ence filled with joy the earth, and 
would garland in beauty field and for- 
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est. In the more temperate climes, 
the death wail of the sun’s hopeless 
dying was more subdued in tone and 
temper. But under the fiercer skies 
of Syria, and in fact, wherever the 
Shemites had built their altars, grief 
found utterance in most intense ac- 
cents. The well-known ceremonies 
of Adonis worship need but be remem- 
bered to make clear this contrast. T'o 
the depth of sorrow corresponded, 
however, the height of joy, when after 
a few days of dreary despair it ap- 
peared that the sun had successfully 
baffled the wiles of hisenemy. The 
triumphant rise of a new light marked 
by the lengthened days of spring, was 
hailed with boisterous gladness and 
celebrated in accordance with. the 
varied climatic character, either with 
quiet processions, as in the North, or 
with riotous revelry, as in the South, 
of the ancient world. These festivals 
in honor of the deity of the Zas/, these 
days of joy at the resurrection of 
Adonis, the Lord, are the sources 
from which both the Passover of the 
Jews, and the Easter of the Christians 
have flowed. 

In course of time, the consciousness 
quickened in Israel, that it was not 
the sun in the sky that had been as- 
sailed and imprisoned, and then eluded 
the crafty jailer, but that the children 
of Jacob themselves, had at one time 
been enslaved by an evil-minded des- 
pot, and had been miraculously re- 
deemed from bondage. Israel itself 
then, was the new light, risen in the 
glad springtide of the year. If the 
genius of Judaism nationalized na- 
ture’s suggestions, Christianity per- 
sonified both the natural events and 
the national memories involved in the 
Passover celebration. It was the 
child of Bethlehem who, after sojourn- 
ing in the gloom of the grave rose to 
new life, and in his resurrection called 


to a higher joy the toiling ‘multitudes 


of humankind. } | 

Now, if this be the true accounting of 
both the origin and the successive de- 
velopment of the Easter day, shall we, 
who welcome these and similar teach- 
ings of modern criticism to the fellow- 
ship of our best thoughts, still eon- 
tinue to intonate the Easter carols, or, 
if we be Jews, to tell the old story of 
Israel’s liberation from Egyptian bond- 
age? Undoubtedly we shall. The 
fiber which Myth employed to weave 
her many-colored web is of more last- 
ing strength than the fabric into which 
temporarily it was woven. Itisof a 
thread of which truth eternal is spun. 
What originally man told of the sun, 
what later Israel related of its own 
history, and.what again Christianity 
crystallized into a dogma resting upon 
the personal events of one great per- 
sonal life, is and remains an experi- 
ence which occurs not merely once, 
but ‘uninteruptedly in the mind of 
every man. 

The contest with darkness has its 
battle-field in every human heart. 
Every man shall strive to sunder the 
shackles which evil or ignorance 
forge around his arms. Every man 
shall and may rise from the old into 
the new life. This is the lesson 
and this is the appeal which the 
Eastertide emphasizes, even for those, 
and perhaps for them more loudly, 
who have learned to discard the 
mythical husk in which reposes the 
kernel of truth. | , 

Let them this Easter day strengthen 
each one with the determination to 


take up the march from the land of 


bondage. Let it wing each soul 
wij the power to burst open the 
portals of spiritual death, and to rise 
into the life of supreme light and 
love. Then, not merely as a memory 
of events which have been believed 
to have taken place many hundreds 
of years ago, not merely as a human- 
ized and localized representation of 
the solar drama in the heavens, will 
Easter speak tous. But its peal and 
appeal will ring out in clearer tones, 
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as a message addressed to-day and 
here to us, full of the hope of a free- 
dom to be won by us, carried by the 
assurance of an immortality which in 
the spirit and through the spiritual is 
even now lifting us to heights un- 


scaled in the flesh. 
Emit G. HIRSCH. 


SOO 


Men and Things. 


TURGENIEFF’S brain is the largest one 
ever weighed by scientists, although the 
next largest one was that of a criminal. 


Miss Moopy, daughter of the well-known 
evangelist, is traveling in the Orient. She 
writes vividly of the scenes and scenery of 


Egypt. 


THE late Miss Clough, the famous Princi- 
pal of Newnham College, was a sister of 
Arthur Clough, the poet, who died in 1861 
at Florence. 


Mr. GEORGE W. CurTIs has been elected 
tosucceed Mr. Lowell as the sole Honorary 
Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. Mr. Edward G. Mason, of Chicago, 
is elected vice-president. 


AN exchange says that in a Kansas City 
newspaper’s report of the meeting of a 
Methodist conference, the ‘‘mint, anise, 
and cummin’ of Scripture appeared as 
‘‘ mist, arnica, and cinnamon.”’ 


A PRESBYTERIAN church in Lancaster, 
Pa., gives a medal to every person who does 
not miss a church or a Sunday-school serv- 
ice during the year. Last year, Says an ex- 
change, the sexton carried off all the honors. 


JouHn B. GoucGnu’s private library was 
lately put up at auction. It is said to be 
especially rich in Cruikshank’s works, and 
that Mr. Gough was a personal friend of the 
author, who had presented him with many 
of the pictures. 


NortH Dakota has a full community of 
Indian sisters established under an Indian 
mother superior, the first community of the 
kind ever established, though there have 
been before this Indian sisters in other 


convents. 


HEREAFTER, at Yale, the failure of stu- 
dents to pees any exesnioetions _ aoe 
not only their collegiate standing but their 
purses, a well, and will diminish their funds 
as well as their pride, for each ‘‘ condition 
will cost a student five dollars. The proceeds 
will be applied to a fund for the support of 
impecunious students. 


THE Churchman, in an editorial, gives us 
the following : ‘‘The Methodists say, ‘ You 
can believe what you like if you only do 
what’s right,’ and the Roman Catholics say, 
‘You can do what you like if you only be- 
lieve what we tell you,’ and the Episcopal- 
ians say, ‘You can believe what you like 
and you can do what you like if you only 
go to church.’’’ The editor adds, ‘‘ There 
is just enough truth in the sneer to give it a 
timely sting to our easy consciences. 


WE learn from one of our exchanges that 
Miss Cynthia M. Westover, who was for 
some time an efficient aid to Commissioner 
Beatty when he presided over the New York 
street-cleaning department, is a Western 
girl. She gained the knowledge of lan- 

uages which made her so valuable in ad- 
justing misunderstandings between Mr. 
Beatty’s foreign workmen, by boarding each 
year with a family of different peconely 
until she had acquired fluency in Spanish, 
Italian, French and German. She wasonce 
an inspector at the custom house, and while 
working there devoted her evening hours to 
study at a business college. She is now en- 
gaged at the Museum of Natural History in 
collecting scientific data and recording de- 
scriptions of new specimens, and is also ed- 
itor of a department in the Social Econo- 
mist, 


WE are indebted to Hon. C. D. Randall, 
of Coldwater, Mich., for a most interesting 
document, the ‘‘ Fourth International Pris- 
on Congress.’? This is the congress that 
was held at the request of the Czar, in St. 
Petersburg, and was a notable occasion to 
all privileged to take a part in its pro- 
ceedings, indicating a memorable step in 
the progress of Social Science. Mr. Ran- 
dall Sa himself long been identified with 
the discussion of the subject in this country, 
from his long connection with the State 
School for Dependent Children in Michigan, 
the first institution of its kind where those 
children who would otherwise find no shelter 
but the poorhouse, were housed and edu- 
cated at the expense of the state, until per- 
manent homes could be obtained*for them. 
An interesting feature of the report sent ¥ is 
al in- 
stitutions in Russia, and the description of 
the hospitable manner in which the Congress 
was welcomed and entertained during its 
brief sojourn in that country, which more 
than any other affords a fruitful but per- 
plexing study to the student of social and 
penal reform, 
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~ Goutributed and Selected. 


Youth and Maturity. 


Vainly I beat the unresponsive air ; 

Seeking. for that which once I thought so 
air, 

Something I can not touch nor clasp, 

And yet ’tis near, almost within my grasp. 


I strain my eyes and stretch forth eager 
hands 

To touch again time’s unreturning sands. 

Ah! ne’er for me will youth and springtime 
bloom, 

But ’yond the clouds faith parts the dusky 
gloom. 


Beyond the loss shines the eternal gain, 

Of harmony from conflict wrought, of love 
from pain ; 

When in the soul, with care and strife o’er- 
worn, 

The spirit of the universe anew is born. 


MARY E. COLk. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Questions and a Reply. 


[The following questions were sent to us, 
and for their more comprehensive reply 
were placed in the hands of the friend 
whose name is signed below.—EDb. ] 


DEAR S1R:—I have been a reader of 
the Unity for about six months, and 
I am somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand what are thé¢ distinctive views 
held by those who call themselves 
Unitarians at the present time. There 
seems to be many shades of belief in 
regard to the character of God, of 
Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. 
I was brought up to believe in the 
old-fashioned doctrine of the Trinity, 
but since I came to think for myself 
and read and study, my faith has be- 
come somewhat shaken. I can not 
apprehend, to say nothing of compre- 
hending the idea of three omnipotent 
omnipresent beings or persons exist- 
ing, and at the same time those ¢hree 
persons being ove person. 

I inclose a few passages of Scripture 
(and there are many others) upon 
which the orthodox churches base 
their argument for the doctrine of the 
Trinity. As I am seeking for more 
light, will not you or some of your 
editorial contributors explain these 
passages from your point of view, and 
oblige, in the columns of the Unity? 


Behold a virgin shall be with child, and 
shall bring forth a son, and they shall call 
his name Emmanuel, which being inter- 
preted is, God with us.—Matt. i. 23. 


_ He saith unto them, How then doth David 
in spirit call him Lord, saying, The Lord 
-said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool. If David then call him Lord, how is 
he his son.— Matt. xxii. 43-45. 


_ And Jesus came and spake unto them say- 
ing, All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.— Matt. xxviii. 18, 19. 


«In the beginning was the Word, etc.— 
John i. 1, 2, 3. 


And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us (and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father) 
ull of grace and truth.—John 1. 14. 


I and my Father are one.—John x. 30. 


Heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the worlds, etc.—Hebrews i. I, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


There are many places in the New 
Testament where Jesus is spoken of 
as the Son of God. 


Yours truly, , 
GEO. H. GREENMAN. 


REPLY. 


‘The passages referred to must be 
interpreted from the point of view 
held by the authors. The person 
and work of Jesus were apprehended 
in different ways by the early Chris- 
tians according to their respective 
habits of thought. ‘The expressions 
of these views have been preserved in 
our New Testament and in the earli- 
est Christian literature besides it, 
though in most cases without the 
historical setting. . From these ex- 
pressions, many of which were inter- 


while many others were ignored, the 
Christology of the church was slowly 
deduced, and then the tendency was 
to interpret so far as possible all an- 
cient conceptions in harmony with es- 
tablished theory and to condemn as 
heresy all that were totally irrecog- 
cilable with it. It is easy enough to 
say that a certain opinion has been 
held ‘‘ always, everywhere, and by 
everybody ’’ in the church, after all 
who do not, or did not, hold it have 
been excommunicated as heretics. It 
will be admitted that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is not explicitly taught 
in the New Testament, and that it 
is at best only an inference from certain 
passages in the New Testament. 

The four passages last quoted are 
from the Fourth Gospel and the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews which represent 
essentially the same cast of thought, 
and portray Jesus as he was under- 
stood by what is commonly known as 
the Alexandrian thought. To that 
school of thought the idea of ‘‘ the 
Logos’’ was perfectly familiar: the 
thought of the world existing in the 
mind of God is conceived of as de- 
tached from that mind and existing 
by itself as a separate creative entity 
known as ‘‘the Logos.’’ Thus the 
Logos is one with God, as the thinker 
and his thought, are one. To minds 
familiar with this idea, it was nat- 
ural and easy to conceive of ‘‘the 
Christ’’ as the Logos, and of Jesus as 
the perfect incarnation of the Logos 
in human flesh. It isin the light of 
this system of thought that all the 
expressions pertaining to Jesus in the 
Fourth. Gospel, the Hebrews and 
mainly also in Ephesians and 
Colossians, must be understood. 
They represent the view of Jesus 
which fitted in best with this mode of 
thought. With the assertion ‘‘I and 
my Father are one,’’ the only quota- 
tion of the four ascribed to Jesus him- 
self, compare John xvii. 22, ‘“That they 
may be one even as we are,’’ and read 
carefully the context which'gives an 


34, 37: 
There is no. doubt that the intro- 


ductory chapters of Matthew and Luke 
teach the virginal birth of Jesus. 
The citation from Matthew is an at- 
tempt to show that the virginal birth 
was in fulfillment of Hebrew prophecy, 
but a study of the quotation from 
Isaiah in its context shows that the 
word translated ‘‘virgin’’ probably 
means nothing more than ‘“ young 
woman of marriageable age’’ and 
that the prophet’s prediction was cer- 
tainly limited to the contemporary 
generation. But the theory of the 
virginal birth, although supported by 
this misunderstood passage in Isaiah, 
is almost certainly of Greek origin and 
represents that view of Jesus which 
found favor in minds acquainted 
with demigods of divine and human 
parentage. 

Matt. xxii. 43-45. This is another 
instance of mispse of the Old Tes- 
tament. That Ps. cx. was not writ- 
ten by David is the well-nigh universal 
opinion of Old Testament students 
(e. g., Cheyne, Driver. and Toy.) 
My lord clearly refers to the reigning 
king of Israel at the time the psalm 
was written (Simon Maccabeus, 
Cheyne thinks), and can not bear the 
interpretation put upon it in Matthew. 
Jesus is represented as accepting the 
—— view of the psalm and arguing 

om it that the expected Messiah 
can not be a son of David because he 
is greater than David. ‘The passage 
therefore can+prove at the most only 
that Jesus regarded the Messiah asa 
being superior to David: but whether 
he used the words at all, whether at 
this time he regarded himself as the 
Messiah, and particularly whether he 
is not opposing the popular notion 
that the Christ must be of the lineage 
of David, are questions still in court. 

Matt. xxviii. 18-19. The bap- 


preted absolutely and not historically 


tismal formula involves critical ques- 


explanation of the words, John x. 


tions too large for the space allotted 
this reply. Dr. Hatch says: ‘‘ The 
formula is itself uncertain; it existed 
at least in two main forms. There is 
evidence to show that the injunction 
to baptize in the name of the three 
persons of the Trinity which is found 
in the last chapter of St. Matthew was 
observed. It is the formula in the 
teaching of the Apostles. But there 
is also evidence side by side with this 
evidence as to the use of the Trini- 
tarian formula, of baptism into the 
name of Christ, or into the death of 
Christ.’’ At best, therefore, this 
Trinitarian formula represents only 
one phase of the church but since the 
evidences for the simpler forms are 
earlier than those for the more elabor- 
ate, Keim is probably justified in 
saying that the latter originated in 
the first half of the second century and 
was introduced into the text of Mat- 
thew by a later editor. In view of 
the history of our Gospels and the 
evidence in favor of the simpler form, 
it can not be established that the 
formula as it appears in Matthew was 
given by Jesus himself. 

It must be thoroughly evident that 
Unitarians do not accept all state- 
ments of the New Testament at 
their face value and with equal 
credence.’ The Bible contains the 
opinions of men, not the declara- 
tions of God. Texts might be cited 
which teach distinctly the subor- 
dination of Jesus to the Father (e. g., 
John x. 29, Luke xviii. 19, 1 Cor. xv. 
24-28). The Jews conceived of the 
Messiah as in some vague way supe- 
rior to human-kind and consequently 
those who believed in Jesus as in the 
Messiah ascribed to him superhuman 
exaltation, indefinite at first but more 
clearly marked out as the propaga- 
tion of Christianity demanded clear 
statements adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of those addressed. After his- 
torical criticism has done its work 
and the real Jesus stands before us, we 
whose thought of God is purer zs our 


possible for ordinary Jew or Greek or 
Roman at his time, find it ufmmeces- 
sary to resort to metaphysical subtle- 
ties that we may account for him— 
the Son of Man—who called himself, 
as he has taught us to think and call 
ourselves, Son of God. ‘‘ We give 
thanks to Thee, our Father, for the 
life and knowledge which Thou hast 
made known to us through Jesus, thy 
servant. To Thee be the glory, 
forever.’ (Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, ix. 3.). 
W. W. FENN. 


Slavery Under Paganism and 
Under Christianity. 


Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, in a re- 
cent speech, said that slavery was 
universal under Paganism. He might 
have added that it was universal for 
centuries under Christianity by which 
it was formally and distinctly recog- 
nized. Neither Jesus and the apostles 
nor the Christian Fathers condemned 
slavery, though it had been denounced 
as a great wrong by pagan moralists. 
As Sir Alexander Grant says in his 
‘* Life of Aristotle,’’ ‘‘Certain reform- 
ers of the fourth century B. C. had al- 
ready lifted up their voice against the 
institution of slavery.’’ 

Slavery continued under Christian- 
ity eight hundred years from the time 
of Constantine, the first, so-called, 
Christian emperor, and the number of 
slaves subject to it, historians have 
declared, was greater in the Empire 
under Christianity than under pagan- 
ism. It finally disappeared through 
secular causes. Shall we be told that 
a religion under which slavery flour- 
ished nearly a thousand years in’ the 
Roman Empire, and under which it 
flourished in the most civilized Chris- 
tian nations until the present century 


thought of man is grandé ni te’ 


Says the Christian historian Guizot: 
‘It has often been repeated that the 
abolition of slavery among modern 
people is entirely due to Christians. 
That, I think, is saying too much. 
Slavery existed for a long period in 
the heart of Christian society without 
its being particularly astonished or 
irritated. A multitude of causes, and 
a great development in other ideas and 
principles of civilization, were neces- 
sary for the abolition of this iniquity.’’ 
(‘‘European Civilization,’’ Vol. 1, p. 
110. ) S23. 


I FEEL in myself the future life. I 
am like a forest which has been more 
than once cut down. The new shoots 
are stronger and livelier than ever. 
I am rising, I know, towards the sky. 
The sunshine is on my head. The 
earth gives me its generous sap, but 
heaven lights me with the reflection 
of unknown worlds. You 
say the soul is.nothing but the re- 
sultant of bodily powers. Why then 
is my soul the more luminous when 
my bodily powers begin to fail? 
Winter is on my head and eternal 
spring is in my heart. Then I breathe 
at this hour, the fragrance of the 
lilacs, the violets and the roses as at 
twenty years. Thenearer I approach 
the end the plainer I hear around me 
the immortal symphonies of the worlds 
which invite me. It is marvelous, 
yet simple. It is a fairy tale and it is 
history. For half a century I have 
been writing my thoughts in prose, 
verse, history, philosophy, drama, ro- 
mance, tradition, satire, ode, song—I 
have tried all. But I feel that I have 
not said the thousandth part of what 
is in me. WhenI go down to the 
grave I can say like so many others, 
‘‘T have finished my day’s work,”’’ 
but I can not say, ‘‘I have finished 
my life.’’ My day’s work will begin 
again the next morning. The tomb 
is not a blind alley ; it is a thorough- 
fare. Itcloses in the twilight to open 
with the dawn, | 

‘Ll improve every nour becaiisé TV iove 
this world as my Fatherland. My 
work is only a beginning. My monu- 
ment is hardly above its foundation. 
I would be glad to see it mounting 
forever. The thirst for the infinite 
proves infinity.— Victor Hugo. 
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of free thought, led to the abolition of 
slavery ! | 
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April 14, 1892 


Shunch Hoon Pulpit. 


Freedom of Thought and of 
Speech. 


A LECTURE BEFORE THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL 
CULTURE OF CHICAGO, DECEMBER 6, I89I, BY 
WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


It is the destiny of man to act from 
impulses within his own breast. A 
stone or a clod lies where it is placed; 
if it moves, it is set in motion by 
some force outside it or by some other 
object. It has no will of its own, no 
thought or purpose of its own. So 
at least it would seem; and so we are 
accustomed to speak. The mystery 
of life is that a living thing has, as it 
were, a fount or well of motion and 
energy in itself; it is not wholly di- 
rected or controlled by outside influ- 
ences—and so the smallest insect, the 
commonest shrub.or weed ranks 
higher than those inanimate objects 
that have to be pushed or driven to 
be moved at all. It is the preroga- 
tive of man to be the highest type of 
living thing we know; and by this 
we mean that that internal spring 
that exists in all living creatures is in 
him in fullest measure; that he has most 
powers of thought and will and pur- 
pose, that he can do and produce 
things that are absolutely unintelli- 
gible from any mere observation of 
outside forces acting upon him, that 
he can even antagonize some influ- 
ences instead of being shaped by them, 
in briet, that he is an independent, 
self-acting self-regulating being. 

This is the nature of man and what 
dignity thereby attaches to him! It 
is impossible to sever the notion of 
dignity from the ideas of power, of re- 
serves of inner strength, of ruling in- 
stead of being ruled. Yielding, fear- 
ing, copying, conforming, even too 
much eagerness to please another are 
not compatible with dignity. The first 


termination to be ourselves. There 
is always this charm in the manners 
and bearing of those who have be- 
longed to the ruling or noble class in 
the past. They have been free to as- 
sert themselves, they have not taken 
fashion from others, but made it, they 
would not brook constraint; they were 
jealous of their rights, their independ- 
ence. Nothing admirable in _ this 
world seems to be without its base 
side and those who so stoutly stood 
for their own rights often trampled on 
the rights of others; and hence 
‘‘nobles’’ and ‘‘kings’’ are not words 
that sound well in our ears. And 
yet if we wish to find exhibitions of 
one of the most important elements of 
manhood, we have to look at the de- 
meanor of the noble or ruling, rather 
than the servile or subject class. And 
I may add that the true significance of 


_democracy is not so much in abolishing 


kings and nobles and reducing them 
to the level of subjects along with 
the rest, as in elevating all men 
to equality with the old-time rulers, 
in making every citizen a ruler and 
abolishing thesubject-class altogether. 
Every man to rule himself, to have 
complete liberty and independence, 
so far as he does not infringe on 
the equal liberty and independence of 
others—that is the ideal meaning of 
Democracy ; itis but a name for those 
political conditions which best corre- 
spond to the moral demand that every 
one should have free scope for the 
development of his individuality, 
should become in the largest sense a 
free and independent being. 

It is from this standpoint that I ap- 
proach the subject of Freedom of 
Thought and of Speech. I would 
consider it under two heads ; first, in 
respect to any outside authority which 
would claim to limit such freedom; 
secondly, as a matter of private duty 
and obligation—more briefly, first, as 


a public, secondly, as a private ques! | 


tion. 


It may seem as if, accurately speak- 
ing, thought were always free, since it 
is necessarily our own personal posses- 
sion, hidden within ourselves and not 
capable of being touched or regulated 
by any force from without. In one 
sense this is true; there can be no di- 
rect control of our thought as there. 
may be of our action or our speech— 
our thought is a spiritual quantity, 
an internal energy absolutely una- 
menable to external law. An au- 
thority in church or state may shut 
our mouths or impede our actions, 
but it can not put a chain on our 
thoughts ; they are beyond its power. 
Thought can only be used by thought, 
not by force; yet there may be in- 
ternal hindrances to thought almost 
as effectual as if they were external 
ones. Suppose you have an idea that 
it is wrong to think—may not think- 
ing in you be almost as paralyzed as 
if some external force took away from 
you the power of thinking? Or 
suppose penalties are held up to you 
in case you do think—penalties either 
of bodily injury or of loss of property 
or of public disfavor, or, perhaps, of 
grave loss and punishment in another 
state of existence ; may you not be 
afraid to think—and may not such 
fear deter you from turning your 
thoughts in certain directions almost 
as truly as if some force prevented 
you? It takes a man in whom the 
bent and instinct for thinking are 
strong, or whose courage is great, to 
run the chance of forming opinions 
upon which his family and friends 
must frown, which must exclude him 
from the social circles he is accustomed 
to—not to say, bring personal ruin to 
him in this world and everlasting 
punishment in the next. Most men 
are not above fear and thus thinking 
may be chained in them, though the 
chains are all within. 

No, thought is not necessarily free 


jany_ moré.than speech or action. Free} 


dom of thought is an ideal to work 
for, it is something about which there 
needs to be speech and agitation—in a 
word, something that ought to, be, 
rather than commonly is. 

There is no foundation for the no- 
tion that any doctrine or belief which 
has ever been held is so sacred that it 
is wrong to think or question or in- 
quire about it. Let us say it boldly, 
there is no subject too sacred for 
thought. If any doctrine isso spoken 
of, it may be taken for granted that 
it fears thought, fears that it will be 
undermined, that its baselessness will 
be exposed when the light of thought 
is brought to bear upon it. Sacred is 
a word misapplied tothe things of the 
mind, to objects, that is, as the ob- 
ject of contemplation ; sacred is only 
a proper term in relation to feelings 
and to action. Sacred is what we 
should have respect and reverence for 
(and really we are not called on to 
have respect and reverence for any- 
thing that is not to the mind indis- 
putably true); sacred is what we are 
bound by, and it is impossible that we 
should feel rationally bound by any- 
thing which the mind does not first 
approve. There are laws we are sa- 
credly bound by; there are ideas we 
dare not scoff at, ridicule or make 
light of—there are sacred limits to 
action and to feeling ; but there are 
no limits to thought, and from thought 
all limits, valid for other parts of our 
nature, and the idea of sacredness itself 
are derived. Not only have we a 
right to think and inquire about what 
the church says of Jesus, or what 
Jesus says of himself; not only have 
we a right to ask as to the reasonable- 
ness and truth of every creed and of 
every book of Scripture ; but we have 
a right to ask as to the evidence for 
the being of a God, as to the grounds 
for the hope of a life beyond the grave, 
as to the existence and authority of 
duty itself. There is no corner of the 


universe too holy for the mind to ex- 
plore ; and as the poet says: 
‘‘He _—— best who loveth best 
1 things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all,’’ 
so there is no sacred and no profane 
to the thought that overleaps all bar- 
riers and craves to hold all truth in 
its embrace. 

The moral teacher can not work too 
vigorously to dispel the notion that 
disbelief of any given dogma or creed 
is sin. For if we have a right to 
think on all subjects, so we have a 
right to come to whatever conclusion 
seems rational to us and to hold it. 
For a church to say, Whoever does 
not accept this or that doctrine I teach, 
let him be anathema, is to outrage the 
rights of conscience and to rob itself 
of the title of being a holy institution. 
No one can be anathematized who 
does not sin against his own con- 
science, who is not false to the light 
that is shining in his own breast. A 
reprobation that does not simply rein- 
force the reprobation I more or less 
clearly, more or less energetically give 
myself, or know I ought to give, is 
not only an offense, it is, if I have any 
strength and robustness of moral feel- 
ing, meaningless to me. Many are 
those who will concede —for does not 
Scripture say it?—that we have a 
right to prove all things, holding 
fast those which are good, but are so 
sure that they have already in their 
hands what is good and true that they 
are impatient and intolerant of any 
doubt of it. They want you to think, 
but if your thoughts do not tally with 
theirs, they are worthless. They give 
you freedom, but it is freedom to 
walk in the path they mark out for 
you. The ordinary Protestant will 
say that the Bible is the only rule of 
faith, but if you do not agree with 
him in his interpretation of the Bible, 
it is practically almost the same to 
him as if you had no common ground 
with him at all. ~*But real freedom is 
using one’s own intellectual powers 
and calling no’may master ; real free- 
dom is thinking out one’s thoughts 
for oneself and arriving ata real, inde- 
pendent, personal conviction. 

For this is what I mean by freedom 
of thought ; not a set of special opin- 
ions, but a method; not the conclu- 
sions we arrive at, but a spirit of 
thinking. Freedom of thought is 
not what is sometimes called ‘‘free- 
thought.’’ Free thought, as the phrase 
is often used both in the old world 
and the new, means a certain set of 
beliefs (or disbeliefs). The ‘“‘ free 
thinkers’’ of France, for example, 
(according to a little book which has 
recently emanated from among them ) 
hold that nothing supernatural exists, 
that nature comprises all there is; 
they deny Providence ; they discredit 
the hypothesis of a soul distinct from 
the body, and denounce and combat 
belief in immortality ; they proclaim 
that the religions of the world are im- 
moral. But without saying whether 
these positions are true or false, they 
are not what I mean by freedom of 
thought any more than any set of 
Christian dogmas. I can imagine men 
thinking freely who are _ skeptical 
of all this so called free thought, just 
as Ican imagine men thinking freely 
who are skeptical of ‘the Nicene and 
Apostles’ creeds. To be free in think- 
ing means to use one’s own eyes ahd 
to think with one’s own head—and 
not to slavishly follow any Pope, 
Catholic or secular ;,to have a first- 
hand view of the world and not be 
yoked into, or repeat by rote the 
words of any party or sect. 

Of course, it does not follow that 
the conclusions of every one who uses 
his own mind will be true; and so 
the advocates of authority everywhere 
are given to pointing out the dangers 
attending human weakness and falli- 
bility. But what assurance is there 
that the advocates of authority do not 
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partake themselves of human failings? 
Those who are most absolute and 
dogmatic in their assertions — who 
will assure us that the rock of abso- 
lute truth is under their feet, or that 
they are not making up in emphasis 
what they lack in clear and certain 
conviction ? It is observable that the 
man of this century who probably 
knew more than any other English- 
speaking person of the life and his- 
tory and evolution of the animal 
world, was of all men the most mod- 
est, cautious, and willing to be cor- 
rected—Charles Darwin. But grant- 
ing the possibility of error when we 
dare to think for ourselves, I am 
ready to say that it is even better to 
err than not to use one’s own mind at 
all. It is like a child’s learning to 
walk ; it is better to fall than never 
to learn to stand up, or to go unas- 
sisted on its way. How much de- 
pends on what we think of most 
importance in the world! Is some 
idea, some truth, some theory of most 
importance and are men of worth only 
as they apprehend it, believe it and 
hold to it? Or are men themselves, 
their growth, the unfolding of their 
powers, their attaining all that they 
might attain through effort and strug- 
gle and defeat and conquest, of the 
most importance? I confess that for 
me all abstract truths pale into insig- 
nificance compared with man; they 
have not the worth of man, of one 
actual, living, eager, restless, unsat- 
isied human soul. Granted he 
does not get the truth at once; the 
important thing is for him to search 
for it, to become intellectually quick- 
ened.and alive, to develop his powers 
by using them. Better is one man in 
error, yet searching for the truth, 
than a dozen men holding the abso- 
lute truth, who yet hold it not be- 
cause it is the truth, but because they 
have been taught it and would deem 
it a sin to question or to doubt it, 
Society has not yet been educated to 
this point of view; it has not yet 
learned the supreme importance of in- 
dividual development and the sacred- 
ness of individual rights ; and it still 
visits with disfavor (to use no stronger 
term) those who dare overhaul its 
stock notions, no matter how earnest, 
honest and intelligent they may be. 
But if it is right to think and to 
form one’s own conclusions—if this 
is real freedom, whatever those con- 
clusions may be; then all honor to 
those who fling away these fears 
and dare be true to their own mind. 
It ought not to be necessary to say 
this in a land of Protestant traditions; 
but it is well known that there are 
Protestants as bigoted and intolerant 
as any other class of religious believ- 
ers have been ; and it is still necessary 
to stand for the spirit of Protestantism 
rather than the letter, to speak for 
liberty of conscience in the widest 
sense of the term, and to protest 
against any bar, social as well as 
ecclesiastical, being placed on one 
who will see truth with his own eyes 
and is earnest and conscientious in 
searching for it. 

Nowhere is the need for courage 
greater, nowhere are the forces against 
independence of mind stronger, than 
when one essays to have opinions of 
his own on social and economic ques- 
tions. It sometimes seems as if the 
real religion of this day and genera- 
tion were a religion of property ; for 
even men who are liberal in spirit as 
to matters of theology will question 
your right to think that the present 
organization of society is anywise rad- 
ically unsound. There is not only an 
orthodoxy in religion; there is an 
orthodoxy in social philosophy, from 
which you depart only at your peril— 
yes, while physical indignities are no 
longer inflicted for heresy in theology, 
at least in civilized communities, you. 
‘may for heresy in economics— at 


least if you utter it—have violent. 
hands laid on you and be fined 
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or marched into jail. Liberty of 
thought on some fundamental ques- 
tions is not wanted by a good many 
people. In Pennsylvania it is almost 
a social sin to question the policy of 
a protective tariff; if you will pardon 
such a reference, a paper edited by a 
University professor there once said, 
a propos of a book of mine, that it was 
as much of a mistake to think that 
ethics could exist without theology 
as that an industrial system was pos- 
sible save on a basis of protection.* 
Society wants to have you think 
as it thinks; the majority wants 
to rule and since the other world 
is not so certain as it used to be, 
it will forgive you for having your 
own opinions in that sphere, if only 
as to this present world you will 
not feel at liberty to doubt that what 
the majority establishes is best. Yet 
what men make; what comes from no 
divine ordination, but is the result of 
the play of human forces and inter- 
ests, it would seem as if we had a 
most obvious right to inquire about 
and ask the rational basis for. 
Heaven and hell, if God, the perfect 
good, establishes them, might be held 
to be beyond the realm of valid criti- 
cism; but social and political insti- 
tutions on this earth, statutes or 
laws, yes, government itself, are our 
work, the issue of our thoughts and 
the product of our hands, and ’tis ab- 
surd to say that we may not reason 
and argue, with liberty to approve 
and disapprove, any, even the most 
apparently necessary and supposedly 
sacred of them. Property, the family, 
the state—we may turn our thoughts 
on them and ask what is the justifi- 
cation for them; and according as 
our conclusions are favorable or unfav- 
orable, or partly favorably and partly 
unfavorably, we may seek to keep, or 
to modify, or toabolish them. There is 
no law over thought in the social any 
more than the religious sphere ; there 
is no dictum prescribing how far a 
man may think and what shall be his 
conclusions — public opinion or the 
laws (if there be any) to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It is entire liberty 
that is our right, our imprescriptible 
right growing out of our nature and 
dignity as human beings. 

Is such freedom dangerous? Are 
we liable to go wrong in making use 
of it? But who will assure us that 
the present order is in all ways right? 
Who will give:a guarantee for the 
opinions of the majority? Yes, we 
may go wrong in seeking for what is 
rational and just in social life; that 
is the common human liability—but 
it is better to go wrong while we are 
seeking for what is right, than to be in 
the wrong because we do not think at 
all; yes, better so than to be accident- 
ally in the right, only because we 
took our tone from those about us and 
dared not think for ourselves. Better 
were a lot of cranks, I sometimes 
think, with their odd ideas, so they 
be honestly and unaffectedly their 
own and the result of their own 
thinking, than a whole community 
each of whom was afraid to differ from 
the rest and repeated parrot-like what 
all the rest were saying. Better mis- 
guided men than those whose God, as 
the Scripture says, is their belly, and 
who don’t want any thoughts that 
would interfere with good digestion. 


*Speaking of Pennsylvania, an incident has oc- 
curred there since this lecture was first given, which 
shows the amusingly narrow spirit which sometimes 
prevails. The beige Men’s Christian Association of 
Philadelphia has refused to allow the /nternational 

Journal of Ethics to have'an office in the building— 
though the Journal is entirely unsectarian and has 
among its contributors Christian believers and Pro- 
fessors in orthodox theological seminaries; in fact 
the alarm seemed to be over the word, ethics. We 
Must remember, however, that bigotry is always 
more or less unintelligent and is apt tocommit now 
and then some Jdelise. I have recently seen an- 
nounced a book by an eminent evangelical clergy- 
man of England (Rev. Hugh Price Hughes) entitled 
Ethical Christianity—and have wondered whether 
rp cares with so suspicious a sound would be put 
into the library within those supersacred walls. To 
think of young men, whose minds need to be ‘so 
carefully guarded from all contaminating influences, 
having within reach a book on Ethical Christianity ! 


Ohe Study Gable. 


The undermentioned books wil be mailed. postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


The New Quarterly. 


It is a matter for congratulation 
among all lovers of theological science 
that the new Quarterly, advocated in 
the last numbers of the Unitarian Re- 
view and commended by the National 
Conference at Saratoga, has become 
an established fact. If it can not be 
said to fill a long-felt want it certainly 
meets a need that ought to have been 
felt. Its name, Zhe New World, is 
remarkably felicitous, suggesting both 
its cis-Atlantic birthplace and also its 
function as prophet and interpreter of 
that new world which the Spirit is 
creating through the agency of mod- 
ern scientific, ethical and religious 
thought. 


The leading place in the first num- 
ber is given to Lyman Abbott’s article 
on ‘‘ The Evolution of Christianity ”’ 
doubtless because of the editor’s judg- 
ment that in view of the interest ex- 
cited by the author’s Lowell Institute 
lectures on the same topic, it would 
receive the iargest share of popular 
attention. Yet it has almost nothing 
for those to whom its chief contention, 
that revelation is progressive and 
that ‘‘the Bible is not a substitute 
for thought but a spur to thinking,’’ 
has long been a commonplace of the- 
ology. 

It is a perpetual wonder to most of 
us that thoughts which Unitarians 
have been teaching for years are 
greeted as new and surprising revela- 
tions when they emanate from ortho- 
dox circles. The explanation may 
be given by implication in Mr. 
Alger’s paper on ‘‘ The Common, the 
Commonplace and the Romantic,’’ 
whose principal outcome is a: vindica- 
tion of romanticism as against realism 
in literature. We have been too 
prone to view religion in the light of 
science instead of looking at science 
in the light of religion. The thought 
which two people hold in common may 
be drab and commonplace when seen 
from one point of view, but full of color 
and fervor when seen from another. 
So itis not unlikely that the thought 
which is becoming commonplace with 
us is seen in all its beauty and passion 
by those who approach it with mind 
and heart full of the imaginative ideal- 
ism of the older orthodoxy. 

But will Mr. Alger write another 
essay to elucidate the brain-racking 
sentence —‘‘ Another conceives it 
[space] as the perpetual entrancement 
with which the Logos contemplates 
his initial emergence from the Father, 
in the eternally generated distinction 
of its form from the substance of the 
Godhead ? ”’ 

Our limitations forbid extended 
notice of the other articles in the 
number——Prof. Schurman’s ‘‘Future of 
Liberal Religion in America,’’ with 
its bold declaration that ‘‘ in the near_ 
future it will be thought as absurd to 
leave a church because one disagrees 
with its formulation of doctrine as it 
would seem to-day to leave it because 
one thinks its system of government 
not altogether perfect ;’’ Dr. Everett’s 
luminous and irenic treatment of 
‘« The Historic and the Ideal Christ;’’ 
Prof. Toy’s admirable survey of the 
course of Old Testament criticism as 
related to the work of ‘‘ Abraham 
Kuenen;’’ Prof. Carpenter’s sketch 
of ‘‘ The Theistic Evolution of Budd- 
hism;’’ Mr. Slicer’s ‘‘ Between the 
Testaments;’’ Mr. Upton’s ‘‘ Theolog- 
ical Aspect of the Philosophy of 
Thomas Hill Green,’’ and the capital 
Book Reviews by Chadwick, Gilman, 
Toy, Freeman; Bixby and others. 

But especial attention should be 
called to Dr. Hall’s ‘‘ The New Ortho- 


(Concluded in our next.) ~ 


a fog-dispeller. There has been need of 
Some clear-sighted, outspoken esti- 
mate of this phase of religious thought, 
such as Mr. Hall has given us. Two 
quotations will show how directly, and 
with what refreshing frankness, this 
article gets at the heart of things: 


What room isthere forthe poetic or philo- 
sophic imagination, for Greek idealism or 
Roman dogmatism, or for vague abstrac- 
tion as to the indwelling God, in the pres- 
ence of the simple questions: ‘‘ Was this 
being naturally or miraculously born ?’’ 
‘‘Is a supernatural origin ascribed to him 
by all the New Testament records, or by 
only two?’’ ‘‘Arethese two among the older 
or the later Christian documents?’’ ‘* Was 
the notion, in other words, of the immacu- 
late birth of Jesus of Nazareth a primitive 
belief when facts were fresh, or only a later 
addition when memories were dim, and 
legends already rife?”’ ‘Did his own 
household and those who were nearest him 
share im it, or only those who had never 
seen him in the flesh?’ ‘‘ Are his alleged 
miracles and other evidences of a super- 
human career so uniformly attested and 
based on proofs so positive as to allow of no 
doubt, or do they show the same mingling 
of imagination with fact which is to be 
found in all narratives belonging to an un- 
critical age? ”’ 

Before Christianity or its founder can be 
assigned an exceptional place in history, 
these questions and similar ones must be 
answered. What place is there here, I ask, 
for mysticism or idealism? It is precisely 
the place where they are not wanted, unless 
we wish the plain facts to be dimmed or dis- 
torted. What weall want is the reality. If 
this kill poetry, let poetry die; if it starve 
out sentiment and feeling, let them disap- 
pear ; if it leave no room for metaphysics, let 
metaphysics go. .... That there was much 
in the life of Jesus, as in every holy life, 
which transcends our common thought, and 
that it affords a unique illustration of the 
process by which the divine is forever incar- 
nating itself in the human, we are quite will- 
ing to believe. Here is a field for the deep- 
est philosophical insight, and for the loftiest 
idealism. 


We are not surprised that the New The- 
ology delights in dwelling upon these 
truths, and loses itself in mystic exaltation. 
But how does it help us, just as we begin to 
comprehend these truths, to have the whole 
vocabulary of the old theology, or worse, 
brought in to explain them? How does it 
help us to dismiss the old-time dogmas of 
tri-personality, and the like, only to thrust 
into’their place an equally inscficuicbuu.- 
thing called ‘‘ Christocentric theology ’’? 
How is one inscrutable better than another 
inscrutable? How isthe second-hand scho- 
lasticism of the nineteenth century better 
than the brave and outright scholasticism of 
the thirteenth ? ad 

This propensity of all modern theology to 
invent abstruse or resounding names for its 
new thoughts is one of the striking features 
of the situation. Our common phraseology 
does not satisfy its needs. When too pro- 
nounced a literalism or too gross a realism 
seems to threaten, it takes refuge in a 
stately terminology. When accused of na- 
turalism, it recovers its grasp of the super- 
natural by means of ponderous phrases or 
conspicuous capital letters. As soon as the 
time lost in evading the consequences of our 
own conclusions is devoted to an uncom- 
promising following out of those conclu- 
sions, the era of clear religious thought will 
at last be in sight. 

W. W. F. 


Periodicals. 


ARTICLES of political timeliness in the 
April Forum comprise a discussion of the 
several phases of ‘‘ The Crisis of the Demo- 
cratic Party,’’ by the Hon. Wm. L. Wilson, 
of West Virginia, who writes in favor of ‘‘a 
campaign for a principle,’’ viz., tariff re- 
form; by Frederic R. Coudert, the leader of 
the anti-Hill Democrats in New York, on 
the revolt against Senator Hill; and by Mat- 
thew. Hale, a well-known constitutional 
authority, on the theft by the Democrats of 
the New York Senate. Besides these, is a 
thorough review of the change in Iowa from 
a Republican to a Democratic majority. 
‘*Is Iowa a Doubtful State ?’’ by Gov. John 
N. Irwin. There are two literary articles of 
unusual ‘value—one, an autobiographical 
article about his own opinions and methods, 
by the late Prof. Edward A. Freeman; and 
another on ‘‘The Learning of Languages,”’’ 
by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Economic 
and historical articles are on the great coal 
combination, ‘‘Our Anthracite Supply and 
Distribution,’’ by Joseph S. Harris, presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company; ‘‘The Germans as Emigrants,”’ 
by the celebrated German economist Prof. 
| Geffcken; ‘‘Reformatory Prisons as Schools 
of Crime,’’ by William P. Andrews, clerk 
of the Criminal Court at Salem, Mass. An 
interesting discussion of a social institution 
is ‘The Burial Monopoly of Paris,’ by 
Edmund R. Spearman: and Prof. R. L. 
Garner, who has reduced the speech of apes 
to an intelligent study, gives the result of 


doxy,’’ which has exceptional merit as 


his latest researches. 


THE AZtlaniic opens with the initial num- 
ber of a series of articles by William Henry 
Bishop on ‘‘An American at Home in Eu- 
rope,’’ which promises well for the reader’s 
entertainment and instruction. Antoinette 
Ogden describes ‘‘A Drive Through the 
Black Hills.’’ The most striking short 
story we have read in a long time is Henry 
James’s ‘‘ The Private Life,’’ dealing with a 
psychological problem as subtile, and pro- 
found as that in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Further fiction in this number is supplied 
in additional chapters of Mr. Crawford’s 
“Don Orsino.’’ Cecilia Waern contributes 
an instructive study on ‘‘French Impres- 
sionism.’? Edmund Kirk Rawson, Alfred 
M. Williams and John M. Ellicott present a 
trilogy on sea topics, ‘‘ Admiral Farragut,”’ 
‘“‘American Sea Songs,’’ and ‘‘ The Limit 
in Battle Ships.’’ Judge Cooley writes on 
the taxation of the Louisiana lottery. The 
Contributor’s Department contains a bright 
and readable symposium on Friendship, 
containing much truth and a few fallacies. 


THE New England Magazine opens with 
an article by S. B. Whitney on ‘‘ Surpliced 
Boy Choirs of America.’’ Helen Leah 
Reed talks of ‘‘Woman’s Work in Astron- 
omy at Harvard.’’ J. H. Wilson writes en- 
tertainingly of ‘‘The Micmac Festival in 
Cape Breton.’’ Edward G. Mason tells 
the reader about some ‘ Early Visitors to 
Chicago.’’ Winfield S. Nevins finishes his 
series on ‘‘Stories of Salem Witchcraft.”’ 
Walter Blackburn Harte gossips about mod- 
ern poetry, making especial mention of 
James Whitcomb Riley. There are a num- 
ber of poems in this issue, among others a 
tribute to Cardinal Manning by Allen East- 
man Cross, and ‘‘The Storm Cloud’’ by 
Celia P. Woolley. 


Mrs. Owens’s Cook Book. Chicago: Owens Pub. Co. 

The latest edition of Mrs. Owens’s Cook 
Book is revised and illustrated, and also 
contains a Farmer’s Department, the object 
of which is explained in thetitle. The book 
is bound in green morocco, proof against the 
wear and soil of kitchen use; bésides its 
numberless recipes it contains much timely 
and profitable advice to housekeepers on all 
other branches of their difficult and fascinat- 
ing employment. The work is sold only on 
subscription, by the Owens Publishing Co., 
243 State street, Chicago. 
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The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 
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The Discovery of America. By John Fiske. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 vols. Cloth, 

1z2mo,. Price, $1.00. 


West Roxbury Sermons. By Theodore Parker 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 235. 
Price, $1.00. 
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Ground Arms. By Bertha Von Suttner. Trans- 
lated from the German by Alice Asbury Abbott. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
286. Price, $1.00. 


When you ask your gro- 
cer for Java, he does not 
offer you: Maracaibo and say 
it is ‘just as good,” 

When you ask your drug- 
gist for Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, if he is honest, 
he will not try to sell you 
something “just as ‘good,” 

Why do you want it? The 
answer is in a book on CaRE- 
FUL LIVING; we send it free, 


Scott & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
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Infant Class Work. 

The Kindergarten azine gives reg- 
ular typical Primary Sunday-school Lessons 
according to the teachings of Froebel. It is 
devoted exclusivelv to Child Culture, givin 
special every-day helps for mothers with 
young chil a One year $1.50, three 
months trial thirty cents. Kindergarten 
Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


* 


HELPS FOR 


Ry IvreneH. Ovington. HOME NURSING 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages 
that tells home nurses : 


the sick-room, 


pare and pt tea delicious food, 
How to amuse the invalil, 
How visitors should 
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Boston. — Rev. E. E. Hale, feels very 
grateful to his friends who so kindly and 
enthusiastically made successful the late 
ovation in his honor on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday, and the thirty-fifth year 
of his present pastorate. All the persons 
who were present at the Monday evening 
reception, and all those who sent letters of 
regret at their inability to attend, ten- 
dered delicately their hearty good wishes 
that another score of years may add to his 
great usefulness to our denomination, to 
the public spirit of Boston, and to the 
various national reform movements which 
may hereafter need a spark from his elec- 
tric vitality. 

—The Monday Club will next discuss the 
slowly ‘‘ Evolving Unitarianism.”’ 

—Rev. J. W. Chadwick favored Boston with 
a sermon last Sunday, delivered in the 
second church, and in the evening he gave 
the ‘‘vesper sermon’’ or ‘Religion and 
Youth.’’ He will lecture twice in the ‘‘ Old 
South Church Series,’ on ‘ American 
Citzenship.’’ 

—Miss Lilian Clarke will tell the Women’s 
Alliance her experiences in her work of 
eighteen years among the destitute mothers 
and infants who have been especially under 
the charge of her father’s society. 

—Rev. N. G. Spaulding, late secretary 
Sunday-school society, finds many calls for 
church activity and for school fostering in 
the northern and southern towns of Cali- 
fornia. 


Chicago.—The last regular meeting of the 
branch of the W. W. U. C. was held at All 
Souls church Thursday, April 7. The meet- 
ing was opened by the president. Afterthe 
reading of the secretary’s report, Mrs. Per- 
kins gave a short account of the Women’s 
Conference meeting at Moline. The secre- 
tary read a communication from the Third 
church branch Alliance, inviting the mem- 
bers to attend a social meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Conger, 426 Jackson boule- 
vard, Thursday, April 21. Reports were 
received and read from the nominating 
and programme committees. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Mrs. Dow; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Brown; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Solomon ; third vice-president, Mrs. Gould ; 
secretary, Mrs. Badger ; treasurer, Mrs. Per- 
kins. The programme presented | the 
programme committee and adopted, in- 
cluded under the general head of ‘‘ Present 
Day Religions’’ four divisions ; for October, 


.. “‘Modern Judaism’’; December, ‘‘ Ethical 


: *<~ February, “ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy’’; April, ‘“‘Modern Unitarianism.”’ 
Three papers were read on Theodore Parker 
and his time. Essayists. Mrs. Brownell, 
Mrs. McConnell and Mrs. Foster. A dis- 
cussion followed, Mr. Jones being invited to 
take part. The meeting then adjourned to 
the first Thursday in October. 

Mrs. HORACE H. BADGER, 
Secretary. 


Meadville.—Among the many signs of in- 
creasing life, growth, aptitude and fresh 
vitality in this citadel of our faith, we are 
glad to learn that recently the condition of 
church membership has been revised, so 
that all may now join who have common 
sympathies with the organization, and de- 
sire to work in and with the congregation, 
without committing themselves to any cre- 
dal statement. The result is that those 
who before have been active on the outside, 
have put themselves where they belong, on 
the inside, thus strengthening and helping 
the work all the more effectually. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Valentine over this forward 
step, and hope that many other churches 
will take heed and do likewise. Let them 
bring their constitution, by-laws and bond 
of union up to date, and they will bring 
their church in line with the inspiring forces 
of our day, which no longer are doctrinal 
and theologic, but ethical and spiritual. 
The church must be progressive if it is to be 
religious. 


Sioux City, lowa.—Rev. Mary A. Safford 
writes to the treasurer of the W. U. C. send- 
ing greeting from the Unity Church, at 
Cherokee, and {$5.00 as a contribution. 
‘The new society,’’ she adds, ‘“‘ now num- 
bers thirty-four members and has regular 
services every Sunday. Once a month a 
minister from Sioux City preaches for them 
but the remainder of the time one of the 
lay members conducts the service. Re- 
cently the society gave a very successful 
Russian Tea raising over $80 for the famine 
suffers. A subscription has been started 
for a lot fund and it is hoped it will not be 
many months before the society will be able 
to build a simple church, so that it may 
have a regular place of meeting. 


The Pacific Coast.—‘‘Woman’s Unitarian 
Conference of the Pacific Coast.’”? With this 
title a pamphlet of fifty pages containing 
the papers read at the conference at its first 
annual session held in Los Angeles, October 
28, has come to us, as an additional greeting 
from the California sisterhood. The papers 
are all valuable and inspiring, but we at 
Headquarters, who are in /he work read with 


accelerated pulses, the Post-office Mission 
report. If ever work is its own reward, this 
work is. The familiar ames of officers and 
contributors we hope before long to see 
develop into persons. May we not hope 
that the Pacific Conference will be repre- 
sented at our anniversary meeting on 
May 17. MARION H. PERKINS, 
Secy W. W. U. C. 


Correction: — Rev. Helen G. Putman 
writes to correct the statement that she 
lately preached in the Congregational pul- 
pit at Jamestown, N. Dak., and to say that 
the notice should have read, Ipswick S. 
Dak. Miss Putman is still located at Huron 
in this state, where to judge from her letter, 
a very amicable sentiment exists between 
the small radical society here and other 
denominations, 


Notice.—Mr. A. B. Goodridge, a graduate 
of ‘the Boston University, having asked to 
be received into our ministry, and having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship that 
he is well qualified for the work of the Uni- 
tarian ministry, is hereby commended to the 
confidence of our churches and the fellow- 
ship of our ministers. 

J. F. Moors, Chatrman. 


D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secrefary. 
March 19, ’92. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The Treasurer has to report the following 
receipts on 


CURRENT EXPENSES. 


PUCCROUIEY COMIC iicscctstinsscacditotoccnctuttciciceeee $ 757.70 
OE ee See 
First Unitarian Church, Kalamazoo, Mich...... 
Annual membership, Albert Scheible............ 1.00 
WIE CHRTGM, HERMBGRER, FEE acoccsccvcscccceseccccesocs 


Unitarian Church, Quincy, Ill 


$880.85 


We hope we will be able to report addi- 
tional receipts in Unity each week till Con- 
ference convenes. 


Iowa Unitarian Association.—The secre- 
tary of this association, Rev. A. M. Judy, 
writes: Rev. Charles E. Perkins, now of 
Athol, Mass., has accepted a call to Iowa 
City and will begin his pastorate there the 
first of May. Mr. Perkins preached at Iowa 
City during the month of February, and 
gave great satisfaction to both students and 
ps ey He will receive a hearty 
welcome from the Iowa Conference. 


THE surest remedy for the blues is H 
B. Smith’s ‘‘ New Don Quixote.’’ It’s full 
of jollity and good cheer. Send fifty cents 
for a copy to Brentano’s, Chicago. : 
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Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, EprtTor. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, AssocraTE EpIrTor. 


Motto: “HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


AIM: To go to the root of Religion and 
Sociology. 

METHOD : To offer a free platform for the 
discussion of every phase of Religious 
and Sociologic thought. 

ATTITUDE: The Spirit of Truth as con- 
trasted with the Spirit of Triumph. 
CONTRIBUTORS: Representatives of all 

creeds and movements. 


CONTENTS: Editorials, Contributed 
Articles, Sermon by the Rev. Cater 
Totherich, Correspondence, Fiction, 
Poetry, ‘‘Working of the Yeast,’’ Cur- 
rent News of all Movements, Book Re- 
views, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—For Fifty-two weeks, $2; 
twenty-six weeks, $1; thirteen weeks, 60 cents. 
Single copies, 5 cents. For sale at news stands or at 
office of publication. To foreign countries in the 
postal union, one year, $3. Sample copy free. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., 
7 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


A LECTURE BY ; 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 

This volume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker than a 
detailed bi phical analysis ofthe man. Nosuch 
pomerenes ve picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come from any other 
hand. It adequately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence combotned with the last claim 
of freedom—a note not s ciently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker—here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought, to 


miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


NITARIAN BELIEF! 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
f fellowship of the 


doctrines and basis o 


the princi 
h. All mailed for 25 cents. 
Unitarian Church. All malled for 25 conta. a 
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EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGEST1ONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY 


BY Cc, T. STOCKWELL. 


** In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to note, 
after some hidden principle is brought to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is with the great theory of evolution ; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, and at last they begin to 
use it in their thought, and to apply it in a hundred dificrent ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 
greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of many 
‘‘outgrowings of environment,” which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. The 


book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is therefore quite within the 


bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 


have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.”— 
Unitarian Review. 


“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de- 


veloped essays on personal immortality which later years have produced.”— 
Literary World. ‘ 


“This is a very excellent little book on a large theme. From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.”——Gospel Banner ( Universalist. ) 


“*In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni- 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of 
spiritual things by the argrment of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasoner in a closely related if not identical field. 
Perhaps the ‘sub-title better expresses the real character of this remarkable 
work—so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to ohe 


set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
scope.’ —Hariford Times. 


“The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 
thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we car. 


have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come.”— 
Christian Register. 


“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth of 
sectarian creeds. ‘To such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com- 
mend the work.—Detrott Commercial Advertiser. 


‘“ Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 


strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
tion. ’’— Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 


“It is the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
to prove the immortality of the human soul.— News, Bridgeport, Ct. 


“‘ The idea of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itself 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by him, 


and he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. ’’— 
Chicago Daily News. ’ 


‘The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
be profoundly interesting. ’—Cicago /nter-Ocean. 

‘It is rich in suggestive arguments. ”"— Zhe Echo ( Detroit.) 

‘A broad and deep discussion of the subject.” —PAzladelphia Press. 

‘‘A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception. ”— 
Cincinnati Engutrer. 

‘** People who know Dr. Stockwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so prefound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investigation 
beyond that attempted by others. ’—Springfield, Mass., Daz/y Union. 

** A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and, 
noting at every step the-anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from the present point. It is wort! reading. ”’—AdWantic 
Monthly. | ; 

‘A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. "—Zhe /ndependent. 

“It is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * * * 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness. “— Zhe 
Critic, New York. 

The St. Louis Daily Glode-Democrat says: referring to the chapter on 
“Consciousness of Limitations:"—‘* An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, mastefly. ” 

A writer in the Detroit Zridune closes a two column article as follows: “ J 
hope the column so largely extracted frora this little book may only draw read- 
ers to the bookitself, it should do this I would reap manifold reward for 
having stirred, as I feei sure I should have done, influences that will make life 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us. ”’ 

* “ Tt is an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as an 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the set of 


the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.” —eHigio Philoso- 
phical Journal. : | 


Third Edition, cloth, r6mo., 104 pages, including a new appendix, 
60 cents, postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 DEARBORN ST., - - - 2 CHICAGO, ILL: 


April 14, 1892 
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—— Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Spirituality is no mere theory; it is 
ife, conscious fact, practical reality. 
Mon.—Experience is the greatest of all 
° proofs, and yet it is about the 
only thing that can not be de- 
monstrated to others. 


Tues.—There are many things we should 
not dream of telling to one who 
did not already know them. 


Wed.—There is no distinction between 
nature and grace. Nature 7s 
grace. 


Thurs.—Nature is perfect in her sphere, 
but her sphere is circumscribed. 
Fri.—Nature’s very life is an alternating 
process of waste and repair. 
Sat.—Heaven is not here nor there, but 
within, in spiritual conditions. 
—ece Spiritus. 


Consolation. 


When Molly came home from the party 
to-night, — 
The party was out at nine,— 
There were traces of tears in her bright 
blue eyes 
That looked mournfully up to mine. 


For some one had said, she whispered to me, 
With her face on my shoulder hid, 
Some one had said (there were sobs in her 
voice) 
That they did n’t like something she did. 


So I took my little girl up on my knee,— 
I am old and exceedingly wise, — 

And I said, “‘ My dear, now listen to me : 
Just listen, and dry your eyes. 


‘* This world is a difficult world, indeed, 
And people are hard to suit, 

And the man who plays on the violin 
Is a bore to the man with a flute. 


‘‘ And I myself have often thought 
How very much better ’t would be, 

If every one of the folks that I know 
Would only agree with me. 


‘But since they will not, the very best way 
To make this world look bright 
Ils never to mind neg mn le say, 
But to do whai you t is right.” 
sgt Nicholas. 


Ida Lewis at Home. 


Running from the mainland of the 
city of Newport, Rhode Island, into 
the west side of its harbor, is a long, 
staunchly built wharf, says Ellen Le- 
*Garde, in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Were you to find your way to its end 
you would ere long see from the light- 
house beyond, a woman appear and 
glance in your direction. Presently, 
with agile step, she runs down the 
narrow ladder fastened to the stone 
wall, jumps nimbly into a boat, unties 
it from its mooring, takes the heavy 
oars, and with a beauty of stroke all 
her own, pulls with a long and a 
strong pull that sends her flying to- 
ward the steps of the pier on which 
you wait. Her back is as erect as 
that of a young girl, her powerful 
strength manifest in the great strides 
the row-boat makes, and yet, when 
She deftly turns it around and you 
get a good look at her face, it can be 
seen that it belongs to a woman in 
middle life, but upon whom time has 
left few tell-tale marks. She puts out 
a welcoming hand with a beautiful 
white wrist, adding a cheery smile 
and a word of greeting as she makes 
ready to take you over to Lime Rock 
as her guest. You have cause for 
congratulation in being thus favored 
by the heroine — Ida Lewis. 

Life on a lighthouse, situated as is 
Lime Rock light, is not the gruesome 
thing generally imagined. With a 
six-roomed house there are cares that 
fill the day, and like any other ‘‘ gude 
wife,’? Miss Lewis has her pots, ket- 
tles and pans to attend to, rooms to 
Sweep, beds to make, papers and 
magazines to read, letters to ‘write, 
and all the various ef ceferas to man- 
age which fill the time of a busy 
woman. A devoted church woman, 


she spends ‘Sunday on the shore 
whenever her brother is at home. 

As the only woman lighthouse 
keeper in our souetry; and the last 


iin 


one that will be given a light—for 
such is the verdict of the powers that 
be—Miss Lewis has other duties that 
are unique. 
must light her lamp and precisely at 
midnight another must be substituted. 
All through the night it must be 
watched and Miss Lewis likens the 
constant care to that demanded by an 
infant. 


Exactly at sundown she 


The wick might flare or burn 
low, the chimney smoke or crack, or 
any of the hundred and one accidents 
happen that are ever taking place 
with the use of kerosene oil. She 
can but catch cat-naps; hence the 
nearness of her sleeping-room to the 
light. At sunrise the law requires 
her lamp, like the foolish virgin’s to 
have gone out, and from this fact she 
is an early riser. The responsibility 
is no small one, for the slightest neg- 
lect of duty or accident to her light 
or lenses would bring a report from 
the first sedman who suffered by it. 
Lives hang on her vigilance, but to 
her credit, no light on all the coast is 
as regularly or perfectly attended to, 
nor does any other gain from the 
government inspector so high a re- 
port. Miss Lewis keeps a daily 
expense book, noting just the amount 
of wick and oil burnt, and the time to 
a second of the lighting and putting 
out of the lamp. In addition, a rec- 
ord of the weather must be entered 
daily. As Lime Rock is a first-class 
light, no rations are allowed, the 
yearly salary being $750 and two tons 
of coal.—Lxchange. 


iw, 


Geography Made Easy. 


Little Beth had never taken kindly 
to geography, but from her very first 
lesson had always pronounced it ‘‘ just 
horrid’’; now since she had been pro- 
moted to map questions her dislike 
for it had grown till she really made 
very poor work of her lessons. 

Her mamma had tried to think of 
some way to help her, but had not 
succeeded till at last one day, as she 
was looking over a bundle of old let- 
ters, an idea came to her that she 
determined totry. — 

She cut out a few postmarks and 
took them to Beth, and together they 
found the places on the maps, mamma 
telling some little facts about each 
place. 

‘‘Now, Beth,’’ said she, ‘‘ when 
you can bring me fifty postmarks, and 
tell me where each place is to be 
found, I will give you a pretty book 
to keep them in, and we will begin a 
collection of postmarks.’’ 

Beth was interested at once, and 
was soon able to claim the promised 
reward. 

This was but the beginning of a fine 
collection, which, arranged according 
to States, are a pleasure as well as 
an education to look over. 

Beth is quite familiar with the 
geography of her own country now, 
and the prospects of a foreign stamp 
album, and help in filling it, quite 
reconciles her to the study of the map 


of Europe, which comes next year.— 
Flousehold. 
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DARKNESS * DAYLIGHT 
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AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


CURES 
OTHERS 


WILL 


Are you troubled with loss of 
appetite, nausea, biliousness, sick 
headache, offensive breath, or a 
bitter taste in the mouth? Are you 
fretty and nervous? Do you have 
drowsy, dizzy sensations, a feeling 
of being all tired out, continued 
languor, and of general discomfort ? 


CURE 
YOU These are symptoms of impure 
blood, usually manifested in 


The Spring Season 


and for which AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the Best, the 
Superior Medicine. Close confinement during the winter, 
in poorly ventilated, over-heated rooms, work-shops, and 
offices, excess of animal food, and lack of out-of-door ex- 
ercise have poisoned your blood. It is this which causes 
Loss of Strength, Lassitude, Sleepiness, and Dyspepsia ; 
Pimples, Boils, Blotches, Sties on the Eyelids, Sore Eyes, 
and other varieties of skin diseases. In all such cases, 
take AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It will healthfully stimu- 
late all the great organs of the body to expel the 
poisons which clog your blood ; it will quicken your appe- 
tite, and regulate your liver and bowels; it will overcome 
that tired feeling, free your skin from eruptive diseases, 
make your step lighter, your eyes brighter, your head 
clearer, and your arm and body stronger. It will pre- 
pare you for the warm summer weather better than any 
other remedy can. For Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, or 
for any other disease originating in impure blood, take 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. BE SURE to get AYER’S. 
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THEODORE "PARKER 


A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


The Open Court: The editors have brought together in this tastefully bound volume the sub- 
stance of a lecture which Mr. Johnson had written on Theodore Parker, and which he had sub- 
jected to many revisions. Few may be regarded as so well qualified as Mr. Johnson to portray the 
tendencies of the great religious movement of which Theodore Parker was the leader; and addi- 
tional value attaches to the work from the fact that it is not wholly eulogy, but also an estimate, 
‘“‘Parker,’’ Mr. Johnson says, ‘‘is the prophet, the forerunner of that great future religion which 
shall be intellectually and spiritually broad, deep and earnest enough to lift all our present secular 
interests, our materialistic passions and desires to an ideal purpose.’’ 


I /¢ 


Publishers’ Weekly: This leeture was delivered by the author of ‘‘ Oriental Religions’’ in 
1860, shortly after the death of Theodore Parker. Since his own death in 1882, this lecture has 
been found among his papers, and it is thought a timely contribution to the literature now being 
issued by religious liberals of various schools.’ The lecture does not give detailed biographical 
data, but is a profound spiritual estimate of the character and services of Theodore Parker, who in 
his day stood alone “as the popularizer of thought, as the reducer of all wisdom to that simplicity 
and clearness which is the seizing of it with the whole soul and the giving of it with the whole 
heart, for practical and universal good.”’ 


Universalist Record: Certainly one of the richest biographies, one of the most delightful and : 
inspiring little books of the year, is Samuel Johnson's 7heodore Parker. Parker is living to-day, in 
the life of America, as never before. Since his death, he has taken full possession of Unitarianism, 
he has found his glorious way into every nook and corner of Universalism, he has risen until he 
overlooks and speaks the commanding religious word to®all the liberal and liberalizing hosts of 
the land. Johnson’s book is timely. It comes with freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and 
power, ard it must reawaken the thoughtful and the loving to the life of one of the world’s most 
candidly and bravely thoughtful, one of the world’s most deeply and tenderly loving. Every 
minister ought to take it with him and read it during vacation. It will inspire two or three of the 
best sermons— perhaps a dozen of the best —for the coming year. Every man and woman of 
thoughtful religion ought to read it, for it will give a nobler standard of judgment and a finer 
appreciation of the minister’s work. 


The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, with wide margins, taste- 
fully bound, and makes an octavo volume of seventy-eight pages. The price, in- 
cluding postage, is ONE DOLLAR. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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UNIT Y. 


April 14, 1892 


Publisher's Dates. 


A number of months ago the publishers 
of UNITy had printed a supply of coupons, 
which, when filled out with the signature of 
au old subscriber and the address of a new 
subscriber, are accepted with fifty cents in 
payment of a first year’s subscription. 
Lately we found that a lady engaged in 
post-office mission work on the Pacific coast 
has been sending these coupons to her cor- 
respondents with a note which we reproduce 
as a suggestion to others : 


““DEAR MRS. :—I inclose a coupon 
which explains itself. If you wish to take 
advantage of the offer made by the pub- 
lishers of UNITY, you are more than welcome 
to this card. If you do not care to do so, 
please returnit. Yours truly, 


*% & *»)) 


We still have these coupons and shall be 
glad to send any subscriber as many as he 
will promise to use. 


To any one sending $2 for books from our 
catalogue to that amount at advertised 
prices, we will send the books postpaid, 
and will also send UNITY one year without 
additional charge. This offer applies alike 
to renewals and new subscriptions. Our 
descriptive catalogue will be mailed to any 
address on application. 


We have still on hand a few of the 50 cent 
paper books slightly damaged as to cover, 
which we offer, by mail, at 25 cents each. 
Following are the titles of those which 
we can still supply: ‘‘The Auroraphone,”’ 
‘‘The Genius of Galilee,’ “John Auburn- 
top, Novelist,’’ ‘‘ St. Solifer,’’ ‘‘ Liberty and 
Life.’’ 


The safest and most convenient form of 
remittance is the money order issued by the 
leading express companies. This order is 
issued with a marginal receipt for the re- 
mitter to keep, which shows the exact date 
and amount of the remittance and enables 
the order to be re-issued without difficulty 
in case of the letter being lost.- Postal 
notes: are no safer than currency and should 
not be sent if any other form of remittance 


‘is possibie. Address ~ 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearbori St., Chicago. 


MR. JONES’S congregation has put forth 
his sermon, Great Hopes for Great Souls, in 
dainty fashion suitable for Easter use. So 
much inspiration and courage have already 
gone forth in little pamphlets to the uplift- 
ing and enlarging of lives out of the reach 
of this voice that it is hardly necessary to 
Say more than—here is another one. It 
carries with it the help which hoping for a 
great thing brings to its realization; the 
possibilities of endurance which come with 
the hope that is greater than any argument. 
Mr. Tones paints Hope with her feet on the 
ground, quickening to work, enthusiasm, 
sympathy, hopefulness, unselfishness, belief, 
higher aims and higher life. K. A. J. 


A BARREL of fun for half a dollar! Send 
fifty cents to Brentano’s, Chicago, for ‘‘ The 
New Don Quixote,’’ and you may send it 
back for a liver-pad if you don’t get a laugh 
for every penny. 


If you are Bilious, take BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


[ity SUNDAY CIRCLES 


in hall or parlor. and new Churches unpro- 

vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Respensive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services added—a complete little service book—for 
15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novel, Original American, 
Copyrighted. 191 pages. Mailed for 30 cents. 
respects a remar. e . its ti 

pussie, ts mechanical makeup 1s uniaue, and the plot 
me ry gether novel. turday Ev 


“There fs not unworthy here, ei 
eit J » ener eh uenelnee 


“One of the strongest and most fascinating books 
the season.’’—Northern Budget. —s « 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicago. 


FOR A. SUMMER MOUNTAIN AIR 


OME IN 


Go to Highlands, North Carolina. 


Highlands 1s 3,817 feet above the sea, in the midst 
of the charming scenery of the Blue Ridge. Aver- 
age summer temperature 69°, maximum 87°. An 
active little Unitarian church is here, the only one 
in the state. To engage summer board in a quiet 
house, at moderate expense, address 


THE WAYSIDE, P. 0. Box 38, Highlands, N.C. 
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(Mr. MILLs is perfectly reliable and trustworthy.—EZd.) 


The Coming 
Climax in the 


Destinies of America 


By Lester C. Hupparp. 480 pages of 
new facts and generalizations in Amer- 
ican politics. Radical yet constructive. 
An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement. The 
text-book for the Presidential campaign 
of 1892. Paper, 50 cents. 


It is an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 


States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gnatius 
Donnelly. 


The Rice Mills 


Of Port Mystery. By B. F. Hevston. 
A romance of the twentieth century, 
embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has ap- 
peared in many aday. Paper, 50 cents. 


It is a strong — for free trade, and ~ 
one desiring to get posted and crammed with ¢ 
arguments should read it.—Detroit News. 


The~ Auroraphone 


A Romance by Cyrus Core. Fifteen 
thousand years ahead of ourday! The 
present life of the inhabitants of the 
planet Saturn! A history of all we are 
passing through, and the outcome! Com- 
munication at last established with the 
planet Saturn through auroraphone mess- 
ages. Paper, 50 cents. 
Sprightly in style, sensibie in its logic, scien- 
tific in its denouements . . . accessories of 
out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a 


ghost story and a love story artistically blended with 
the auroraphone messages. —Xeligio-Philosophical 


Journal, 
eo s 
Liberty and Life 
Seventeen discourses by E. P. Powk tt, on 
the evolution theory applied to morals 
and religion. Paper, 50 cents. 


One must go far before finding more incentive 
to break loose from the habit most of us have of 
letting other people do our thinking for us, than 
there isin LiserTy AND Lire. Its author is earnest, 
honest and interesting.—Buffalo Express. 


The Faith that 


Makes Faithful. Eight sermons by 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLoyD 
Jones, including the famous ‘‘ilessed be 
Drudgery,” of which over 75,000 have 
been sold. Imitation parchment, 5o0cents. 


It says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and chaste, 
what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, 
“Quit your meanness.’’—Frances E. Willard, 


Unity: a Journal 


Of Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion. Published weekly; 
32 volumes, including a liberal sermon 
every week. $1.00 a year; ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. 

SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER. 
For one dollar cash with order we will 
mail any two of the books named above 
and send UNITY to a new name for one 
year. 

CHARLES #1. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKE. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 30 
cents 


‘“‘A truly noble pom. rising at the last into a 
passion of trust and worship that is as refreshing as 
a breath of mountain air.’’—jJohn W. Chadwick in 
The Index. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Boys or Girls who have any Snap 


can make plenty of spe 


ce 25 Cents. 


every State 
Territory,and the World's Fair 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago 


TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
5 sromine the relation of the two and ‘how the great 
8a 


religiéus beliefs of the world have been affected b 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potte 
and Simmons are the writers. 
for 10 cents. 


COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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BOOKS OF RELIGION—DOCTRINAL 


Theodore Parker.—A lecture by 


Samuel Johnson. Edited by John H. Clifford and 
Horace L,. Traubel. Cloth, 8vo, 78 pages, $1.00. 


Certainly one of the richest biographies, one of the 
most inspiring books of the year, It Ccothes with 
freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and power 
and it must re-awaken the thoughtful and the lovin 
to the life of one of the world’s most candidly and 
bravely thoughtful, one of the world’s most deeply 
and tenderly loving.— Universalist Record. 


The Morals of Christ.—A compari- 


son with the contemporaneous systems of Mosaic, 


Pharisaic and Greco-Roman ethics. By Austin 
Bierbower. Paper, 16mo, 200 pages, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Bierbower’s book affords an admirable exam- 
ple of the scientific treatment ofan historical subject. 
He has carefully analyzed the old-world ethical sys- 
tems which chiefly concern the modern civilized 
world, and in this book he has so classified the ele- 
ments revealed by that analysis as to give them a 
high scientific value. His book is almost as system- 
atic as a treatise upon one of the exact sciences, and 
stands in fine contrast to the rambling, ethical dis- 
cussion of which we hear so much and which leads 
us nowhere. How systematically Mr. Bierbower has 
gone to work appears from the very opening pas- 
sage of the book.— Chicago Daily News. 


The Faith of Faiths, and its 


Foundations.—Six conference addresses, by Minot 
J. Savage, Samuel R. Calthrop, Henry M. Sim- 
mons, John W. Chadwick, William C. Gannett 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 16mo, 170 pages, 
50 cents. 


The six papers are a striking and significant illus- 
tration of what the New Faith tends to produce,— 
its fearlessness, its utter sincerity, the absence of al! 
special pleading, its poetry, its eloquence, its zeal 
and love for humanity.—-Chyvistian Register. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. 


By Lewis G. Tanes. Cloth, octavo, gilt top, un- 
cut edges, 319 pages, $1.25. 


Dr. Janes is evidently a thorough scholar, and one 
can not fail to be impressed with the care, the hon- 
esty, the faithfulness, the impartialitv, the love of 
truth, the conservatism exhibited throughout this 
admirable volume.—/fopular Science Monthly. 


History of the Arguments for the 


Existence of God. By Rev. Dr. Aaron Hahn, 
Rabbi of the Tifereth congregation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Paper, 12mo, 205 pages, 50 cents. 


This is an intensely interesting book, from the 
scholarly pen of one who has evidently given this 
subject the most exhaustive investigation. We have 
whole libraries on the existence of God, but little, if 
anything, tracing so thoroughly as is here done the 
efforts that the human mind has made ‘to solve the 
— problem of the Divine existence.—Christian al 

ork. 


From Over the Border, or Light on 


the Normal Life of Man.—A book of prophecies 
and fancies concerning the life to come, cast in the 
form of a romance. By Benj. G. Smith. Cloth, 
I2m0, 238 pages, $1.00. 


The adventures and enlightenment of a human 
soulin one of the ‘‘ever widening vistas of immor- 
tality ’ is depicted in a style of singular grace and 
charm.—Frank Leslie’s Magazine. 


Truths for the Times.—Fifty affirm- 
ations concerning Religion, Judaism, Christianity, 
Free Religion and their Relations. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, Ph. D. Paper, 10 cents. 


I have now read ‘‘Truths for the Times,’’ and I 
admire them from my inmost heart, and I agree to 
almost every word.—Charles Darwin. 


Other Pamphlets by Dr. Abbot :— 


Christian Propagandism, 1o cents; A Study of Re- 
ligion, 10 cents; The Battle of Syracuse, Io cents; 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, 5 cents; Is Romanista Real Christianity? 
rocents. 


Lecture on the Bible.—By Rev. 


Charles Voysey, pastor of the Theistic Church of 
I.ondon, with a new introduction by Rev. Herbert 
Taft Root. Paper, 37 pages, 20 cents. 

God in the .Constitution.—By Ar- 


thur B, Bradford. Paper, 18mo, 18 pages, to cents. 


Messianic Expectations.—By Rab- 


bi Solomon Schindler. Paper. four 18mo pam- 
phlets, about 16 pages each, per set, 20 cents. 


What Can Ethics Do for Us ?~- 


By William Mackintire Salter. 
pages, 1ocents. 


Paper, 12mo, 32 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & (0., Publishers, 
* 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Pyne aan. Mane. 12 boy*®. 25th year. H. ee wa 
arv. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Princ ‘ 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. «. a 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys. : 
Frederick T.) Principal. 


L 
B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. 


BLRPRE DRS. QRYP UE Maite Somsievas, chicos 


Box 1250. 


BOOKS OF ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. 
y . : * > 
James Vila Blake’s 
Cloth, r2mo, 216 pages, $1.00. 
The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight 
all lovers of good English prose. He has made a 
sontribution of lasting value to our literature, in a 
form so condensed and so original as to inevitably 
attract aud hold the attention of thoughtful readers. 
.. . . Sharpness of vision, too, makes this essayist 
@& Kelper to the understanding and the sight of 
slewer mortals. He often touches to the quick, and 
reveals the spring of some of the most puzzling ques- 


tions by his sure but gentle insight.—Chicago 7yrtd- 
une. 


St. Solifer, wtih Other Worthies 


and Unworthies. By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 
I2m0o, 179 pages, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents, 


Fourteen short stories and sketches of an unusua 
quality... . The papers are the recreation of a fine 
ly touched mind; we should suppose that any Onc 
who can appreciate their delicate qualities might be 
warranted in complimenting himself.—Zrterary 
World. 

There is a freshness about Mr. Blake’s writing, an 
inaffectednéss and simplicity that reminds one 
Strongly of Charles Lamb. Mr. Blake possesses a 
tich vein of poetry, his conceits are never unhappy 
ior his metaphors obscure. His style is correct, and 
with a special charm of its own, and he is never 
wearisome or otherwise than interesting.—Detroit 
Sunday News. 


Legends from 


James Vila Blake. 

illustrated, 50 cents. 

The. style in which these legends are written is 
charming and adjusts itself with wonderful felicity 
tothe nature of the themes. But our pleasure was 
seriously diminished when we found that the author 
classes the miracles of the Old and New Testaments 
with other legends. . It is sad indeed when powers 
of such an order are used etc.— The Living 
Church. 


Browning’s Women.—By Mary E. 


Burt. With an introduction by Edward Everett 

Hale, D. D., LL.D. Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages, $1.00 

We cancordially recommend her little volume to 
not only individual readers, but to members of the 
Browning Clubs who are endeavoring to make a spe- 
cial study of the poet.— Boston Transcript. 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of 


Denmark, as found in the works of Saxo Gram- 
maticus aud other writers of the Twelfth Century. 
By George P. Hansen. Square 18mo, 57 pages, pa- 
per, 25cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Outline Studies in James Russell 


Lowell: his Poetry and Prose. By Mrs. Susan B. 

Beals. Fifth edition, revised. Paper, square 18mo, 

32 pages, to cents. 

The little book both interested and astonished me. 
I had no notion that anybody would think what I 
had written worthy of so thorough and exact a study 
as this book bears witness to. The author is far 


more familiar with my works than I can pretend to 
be.—/. R. Lowell. 


Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier : 
their poems.—By William C. Gannett and others. 
Paper, square r8mo, 32 pages, 1o cents. 

Outline Studies _in George Eliot.—By Celia 
Parker Woolley. Paper, square 18mo, 10 pages, 10 
cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of Ireland.—By 
Prof. William F. Allen. Paper, square 18mo, 8 
pages, ro cents. « 

Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. 
—By Emma Endicott Marean. Paper, square 
18mo, Io pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of Art.—By Ellen 
D. Hale. Paper, square 18mo, I5 pages, 1o cents. 
Outline Studies in Religious History and 
Thought.—By John C. Learned. Paper, square 

18mo, If pages, 10 cents, 

Outline Studies of Holland.—Prepared by Edwin 
D. Mead. Paper, square 18mo, 20 pages, to cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of the North- 
west.—By Frederick J. Turner. Paper, square 
18mo, 12 pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. 
By the Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago. 
Paper, square 18mo, 8 pages, ro cents. 

Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for clubs and pri- 
vate reading. Compiled by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Paper, square 18mo, 23 pages, 10 cents. 

The Importance of the Intellectual Life.—By 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, square 18mo, I5 
pages, 10 cents. 

The Masque of the Year.—A medley for an even- 
ing’s entertainment. Arranged by Lily A. Long. 
Paper, square 18mo, 20 pages, 1o cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


YOU WILL 


MAKE MONEY FAST 
WORKING FOR US 


in your own locality without being away from home 
over night. Any man, woman, boy or girl can easily 
do all that is required. We want a few workers to 
begin at once. THE CHANCE OE A LIFE- 
TIME IS NOW OPEN; IMPROVE IT AND 
FILL YOUR PURSE. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars. No harm done should you conclude not 
to Bo ahead. Ifyou are already employed but have 
a few spare moments and wish to use them to ad- 
vantage, then write to-day for this is your opportu- 
nity. Unwise to delay or neglect. 


TRUE &CO., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


The Genuine Smith GRUBBER 


Is the Cheapest—$50.00. The Lightest—Weight, 
200 pounds. The Strongest. 5,000 in Use. 


Essays.— 


Storyland.—By 


Cloth, square 16mo, 87 pages, 


Catalogue and any other information free. 


W. Smith & Co. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA. 
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